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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 484.) 

8d mo. 12th._—Reached Nismes, where we 

lodged, and finding none of our friends there, 

after paying a visit to the mother of John de 

Marselac, who is now in America, we took a 


.conveyance to go to Congenies, which we had 


travelled so far to see, and where we arrived 
3d mo. 13. Lewis Majolier came to the Inn 
and took us to his house, where we met several 
of those called Friends, who were pleased to 
see us. 

To express the feeling and exercise attending 
my mind since I left Paris is out of my power; 
but this I can say, the Lord is good, and his 
loving-kindness has been abundantly and re- 
newedly manifested to me from time to time; 
and I have been strengthened beyond my ex- 

ectation; having travelled in rains and all 
Kinds of weather, and been preserved from ta- 
king cold, or being otherwise indisposed so as 
to lay by one day, and am now in better health 
of body, and more peaceful in mind, than I 
have been since being on the Continent. The 
hope of being soon at liberty to return to my 
friends in England, and, if the Lord permit, to 
my family in America, affords me a sweet com- 
fort beyond what words can set forth. 

The state of the friendly people here whom 
we came to visit appears low at this time: 
many have flinched from the religious profes- 
sion that they once made, during the present 
war; yet there remains a small number who 








appear concerned for the cause of righteous- 
ness, who are made near to us in Gospel love ; 
and a a remains that many of the scattered 
ones will be again brought to the fold; and 
that the Lord will yet raise up a people here, 
who shall show forth his praise. 

3d mo. 14th.—We had a meeting, where 
most of those who had been considered friend- 
ly attended. Both William Savery and myself 
having something to offer, though in a broken 
mapner; as there were none who could inter- 
pret for us except my young friend, Benjamin 
Johnson, who, understanding a little French, 
assisted another Friend, who could speak a lit- 
tle English ; so that the substance of what was 
delivered was not lost. After we had relieved 
our minds, Lewis Majolier spoke at length to 
them; and after him, another arose and took 
off his hat, which had a cockade on it; he also 
had much to say, and was followed by an an- 
cient Friend, who spoke for a length of time; 
and though it appeared singular, a solemnity 
seemed over the meeting, and we were favored 
to part in much nearness of heart. We spent 
most of the next day in visiting families; 
though we could say but little, yet something 
very solemn attended, and they were often 
much broken. We found about fifteen fami- 
lies who called themselves Friends, whom we 
visited, which occupied our time until First-day; 
the 19th, when we had two meetings, attended 
by about seventy persons. We prepared in 
writing what we wished to say: we had it 
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translated and read at the close of the forenoon 
meeting, which affected them much, and the 
meeting parted without much more being said, 
except by their own members. The afternoon 
meeting appeared still more solemn, as there 
were many things brought forth of which they 
gathered the substance ; we parted again in 
a very tender and broken manner. We found 
that in their troubles, during this present year, 
they had dropped three Monthly Meetings ; 
which brought an exercise over our minds, and 
a concern to propose the reviving of them again ; 
this we found many of them desirous of; and 
having proposed the time for the meeting, 
there came about forty of those they called 
members, who appeared solid. None of them 
were plain in their dress, so as to hold up our 
testimony in that respect; yet they acknowl- 
edged the propriety of it, and seemed under 
some concern for an improvement in that and 
other respects ; so that a comfortable hope was 
experienced that they would make such altera- 
tions as were necessary for their own present 
good and the honor of their profession. They 
are a very kind hospitable people, though gen- 
erally in low circumstances, and we felt much 
sympathy for them. They live in a very beau- 
tiful valley (the mountains lying on the north 
and east) which is under cultivation with vines, 
almonds, olives, and figs, which affords a beau- 
tiful prespect from the small adjoining moun- 
tain. We saw mountains covered with deep 
snow while others were in a flourishing state. 
South of the village we had a view of the Med- 
iterranean sea. ‘They work in the sidesof the 
mountain with great labor and pains: it is said 
the best olives in France grow there. The 
people here keep no cows, but are supplied 
with milk from the sheep and goats. 

Having done what we apprehended was our 
duty, we took leave of our friends in much 
nearness of spirit, recommending them to the 
Shepherd of Israel; as not expecting to see 
them again in this world; and | felt a full re- 
ward for all my trouble. 1 may in much hu- 
mility, mention that, before we took leave, I 
felt drawn to supplicate the Great Father of 
the family, which was a new trial, as there 
were none to interpret; having submitted to 
the intimation of the Divine will, 1 thought I 
had seldom had more strength given, and the 

eopie appeared much affected; so that the 
Lord works by his Spirit when and as he 
pleases, even where the words spoken are 
not understood by the outward ear. We part- 
ed from these tender people after spending 
eighteen days with them, being a longer time 
than we intended; having been detained by 
the illness of our young friend Benjamin 
Johnson. ‘The Lord was pleased to raise him 
so far that we felt it safe to leave him a few 
days to rest, and to meet us at Nismes. 


3d mo. 30th.—We had left Congenies, and 
reached Giles’s near night, travelling over a 
very rough way, which fatigued me very much, 
as my horse was poor and myself feeble. We 
were conducted by our friends to the house of 
Peter Massignon, who received us very kindly ; 
several others soon came, who call themselves 
Friends, though they had no appearance of it 
by their dress, yet seemed very glad to see us. 
In the evening we had a meeting with them, 
where about fifty very sober kind of people at- 
tended, who seewed acquainted with sitting in 
silence. The meeting seemed to be owned by 
the Lord’s présence, and several short testimo- 
nies were borne, though I felt it my place to 
keep silence, as I have done most of the time 
since I have been here; the meeting parted 
solidly. We visited some of them in their 
families, which was a time of favor. Next 
day we had two meetings ; that in the morning 
was attended by about seventy persons, and 
several testimonies were borne. One by a 
young woman, Mary Ventigole, who had ac- 
ceptably appeared in the ministry ; and two of 
them were lively in their gifts. They seemed 
to have a very great influence on the people. 
Our meeting in the afternoon was not quite so 
large, but appeared to be a tender time. In 
this meeting I felt drawn to prayer; it was a 
season that greatly refreshed my deeply-tried 
mind ; and though the people did not under- 
stand my language, yet they felt their hearts 
humbled much ; and soon after I arose a young 
man appeared in the ministry, in avery ten- 
der broken manner, it being the first time, and 
the assembly was much affected. Thus our 
meeting was crowned with life, and we parted 
under the solid covering that had been felt to 
be over us. In the evening we assembled a 
few of the most concerned men and women, to 
lay before them some things affecting their so- 
ciety, which they seemed willing to take into 
consideration. 

4th mo. lst.—This day being wet, we have 
not been able to get out; but at seven o’clock 
in the evening had a meeting, which the most 
of them attended, and we were favored to feel 
our minds measurably baptized by the one 
Spirit into one body; and after opening our 
prospects to them, respecting the necessity of 
keeping up their meetings in the authority of 
truth, they appeared sensible of the necessity 
of dwelling near the Fountain of Life. We 
then felt easy to inform them that we intended 
leaving the next morning, when most of them 
came to take leave of us. It was a season in 
which our hearts were tendered, not expecting 
to meet again. 

Proceeded three leagues to Nismes. This 
city has —_ places of antiquity. That which 
most particularly struck my attention was one 
said to have been built forty years before the 
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birth of Christ; and one other building which 


appears very ancient, as the pillars, though of 
hewn stone, were much wasted by time. Here 
is a fountain which rises at the foot of a moun- 
tain that lies on the west of the town, and 
affords an abundance of water, which runs 
through the city; it is about three rods wide 
and five feet deep. This appears to have been 
a place of great repute in the time of the Ro- 
man government, which was its most flourish- 
ing period, more than a thousand years since. 
We here met with several people who treated 
us respectfully. We parted with our friends 
of Giles’s at Nismes, who had stayed with us 
in much nearness of spirit, and proceeded on 
our way. ; 

We reached Lyons 4th mo. 9th. Here we 
tarried two days, for Benjamin Johnson to 
recover his health, which he did sufficiently 
to travel. The country, since we left Lyons, 
looks very fine and highly cultivated; the 
valleys spread wide, and are the most beauti- 
ful | have seen in France. The cities and vil- 
lages are near each other, and all seem flourish- 
ing. Having pursued our journey as Ben- 
jamin’s health would permit; 

4th mo. 2Uth —We arrived at Paris, where 
we again met, with our former friends; I be 
lieve we were rejoiced to meet again. After 


' staying a night there, we laid our intention of 


leaving before the American Consul, who en- 
gaged to provide us with a passport, and for- 
ward it to Dunkirk. 

On the 25th, we left Paris, after having ta- 
ken leave of several of our countrymen, amongst 
whom was a kinsman, a son of Comfort Sands. 
On our way we met an Englishman, who invic- 
ed us to his house, as we could go no further, 
owing to our carriageh aving given way. We 
found him of an open disposition, but in his 
principles he inclined to Deism. He signified 
he wished well to all men, but as to a hereafter, 
he did not trouble himself about it. We pro- 
posed-having a meeting, as there was several 
Eaglishmen there ; but he thought it would 
not be expedient at that time, considering the 
state of the French nation ; as they were liv- 
ing among them, and they were already very 
jealous of them. We tarried until the next 
afternoon. He invited us to take breakfast 
and dinner with him, which we accepted; and 
took a walk with him to see the seat of the 
Prince of Conde, who had fled, during the 
troubles, into Germany. The situation and 
buildings, I thought exceeded anything I 
had seen in France. It looked as though na- 
ture, and art had united to render this place 
every way desirable ; the waters around it, with 
an abundance of fish; the various walks wind- 
ing through the woods, with beautiful plains 
and delightful meadows, all unite in one view, 
rendering it desirable to possess, and highly 


4 


pleasing to look upon. Yet, what is it, when 
compared with the expected joys of an eternal 
inheritance, when the honors and distresses 
that attend the things of this world are felt no 
more? This place now lies desolate, though 
some part of the estate is occupied by our afore- 
said friend, whose name is Potter; he carries 
on the making of china, and many other 
branches, and has in his employment about 
one hundred men. We found several tere 
who were called (Quakers, who have come from 
England. We left some books with them, and 
took leave, after having a little to offer by way 
of advice, of a religious nature. 

4th mo. 24th—wWe arrived at Dunkirk 
much fatigued: having travelled seven hun- 
dred miles with but little stopping, we were 
glad of a little rest, but my prospect was to go 
to Geneva. I felt but little satisfaction or 
rest here ; yet as I did not act in wilful diso- 
bedience, and as Benjamin Johnson had been 
long sick, and William Savery under the ne- 
cessity of keeping with him, we came to this 
city, where we have been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get back to England. 

We have had two meetings, that were in 
a good measure favored seasons, in the renew- 
ing of our strength, and that of the few Friends 
in this place, and some others who attended 
the meetings. We waited many days before 
receiving any passport; during which time we 
had several meetings to general satisfaction. A 
way was opened for us beyond our expectation, 
as the mayor and some of the principal people 
became concerned for us; and after proposing 
many plans with which we could not feel easy, 
such as passing under the names of others 
(which was frequently done) in order to get 
away, as no vessel could leave for any English 
port. However we could not feel easy without 
letting the magistrates know it was our inten- 
tion to go to England, if we could get there; 
that we would not clear for any port; only 
wishing to go on board a ship to get out of 
their ports, which was not taken ill by him; 
but seeing our uprightness, they were the more 
loving towards us, and made matters so as to 
be quite easy to us. 

5th mo. 14th —We left Dunkirk with Cap- 
tain Johnson, who agreed to land us in En- 
gland, where we arrived the next day, after a 
pleasant passage; but we soon perceived that 
we had a new trial to encounter, as the captain 
told us he was obliged to land us in the night 
or secretly ; as it was against the laws to land 
any from France. We objected to proceeding 
in this way, and while consulting whee course 
to pursue, a small fishing boat came alongside ; 
and we agreed with the captain to land us at 
Margate ; or if they objected to our landing 
there, to carry us to Gravesend. We therefore 
left the ship; and the fishermen landed us at 
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the former place, where being examined by an 
officer, we told him our business and from 
whence we come. He said we could not land, 
and that the boatman who brought us was lia- 
ble to be fined. We told him we had no inten- 
tion of landing contrary to law, which made 
him easy. Several of our friends came to see 
us, particularly a young woman with whom I 
had before a near acquaintance. They were 
very anxious for our landing, but considering 
our delicate situation, we chose rather to go to 
Gravesend. Our dear friends gave us up, af- 
ter furnishing us with some necessaries, which 
we stood in need of. After a trying passage, 
considering that we had scarcely a ones where 
we could lie down, through the goodness of the 
Lord we were favored + head safely next day, 
about ten o’clock. After resting a short time, 
(having left our dear friend Benjamin John- 
son at Margate, where he was permitted to 
land as he was very sick,) we took passage to 
London, without any questions being asked, 
where we arrived 5th mo. 16th, 1797, and 
were received with much openness by our be- 
loved friends. 

The following letter addressed to M. L. of 
Whitby, affords lively evidence of the humble 
yet confiding frame of his mind at this time, 
in the review of his Continental travels ;— 

London, 6th mo. 5th, 1797. 

Dear FrrEnD— 

Our beloved friend George Saunders being 
here, by whom I have been informed not only 
of thy health, but of many others of my near 
friends in the north, which had afforded me 
much satisfaction. I have been favored much 
as to my bealth since I left England, and am 
at present much better than when I was travel- 
ling in the north of England. I often think 
of thee as a sister who has been made near in 
the best sense, and who, I believe travails with 
me in desire for the prosperity of truth. I 
sometimes find my mind turned towards Whit- 
by, and, I think it may be possible that I may 
break bread under thy roof; but as to the time, 
I must leave it for the present. 

I may inform thee that I met with much 
openness in many places, when on the conti- 
nent, atoongst different nations and classes of 
people ; so that in looking back, I feel a com- 
fortable hope that I have not run wholly in 


Dear George Saunders is waiting, and meet- 
ing time is near; I must therefore conclude, 
and in near affection and tender love to thee 
and Friends in Whitby, I do desire that the 
Lord may bless both thee and them with the 
choicest blessings of the goodly mountains ; 
that, under his care and protection, we may all 
journey forward ; and at last be admitted into 
those beautiful mansions, where the mornin 
stars sing together, and all the sons of G 
shout for joy.—Farewell, my dear sister in 
Gospel fellowship : thy affectionate brother in 
Christ, Davin Sanps. 


The following extract of a letter from David 
Sands to Isaac Cooke, of Manchester, though 
not in order of date, yet having come into the 
hands of the editor, is thought worthy of a 
place in these pages :— 


Warrington 12th mo, 15th, 1795. 

Dear Frrenp— 

In much sympathy and true brotherly love, I 
present thee with these lines, being much dis- 
appointed in not meeting thee here. I hope 
you are on the mending hand, and that I shall 
yet be favored to enjoy under your roof, and 
amongst your very affectionate children, a few 
more of such agreeable hours, of which I have 
already pussed so many; when we had, added 


to our family comforts, that of a most agreeable - 


circle of dear brethren and sisters ; and above 
all, the Divine Master’s presence to crown 
our little assembly ; when our parlor became 
as the school and nursing-room for the disci- 
ples and children of Christ. 

As to the business of the day, thou may be 
better informed than by me at present; but 
may let thee know I am nearly through the 
visit to the families of Friends except to those 
in this place: and though it is a work which 
has required much patience and perseverance, 
yet it now affords me a secret satisfaction, and 
I seem clear that stopping amongst you, and 
visiting the families in this Monthly Meeting, 
has been the way of peace. 

Now, dear Isaac, I have little more to say 
than that I wish thee to keep above sinking 
under thy varied exercises; as I think thou 
hast no just cause to distrust the arm that has 
always borne thee up under all thy former 
troubles, and brought thee up as from Jordan’s 


vain; yet have abundant cause to reflect on my bottom, more fit for the Master’s use than when 
own unfruitfulness and unworthiness; but [} thou wast going into it. Thou hast my little 
am supported so as to move forward as way! help in spirit, which will not hurt thee, if it 


may open, in humble hope that I shall be as; does thee no good. 


one accepted ; if not for my own sake, for the 
sake of the Beloved of souls; in whose name, 
and by whose righteous Spirit, I expect to be 
justified. . 

I lately heard from my family, who were all 
well, and, I believe, endeavoring todo well 


every way. 


If the state of thy family did not prevent, 
I should write thee to meet me at Langtree meet- 
ing tomorrow. Thou art still near and dear to 
me, with thy companion and children. I take 
leave in much love and affection, and rest thy 
affectionate friend. Davip Sanps. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SARAH RODMAN. 
(Continued from page 486.) 

2d mo. 12th_—* Can I without regret, reflect 
that many days have passed, which, from dif- 
ferent occurrences deserved to be minuted, 
without one line by which they might be re- 
membered, or brought to future observation ? 
The favor experienced at our Quarterly Meeting, 
particularly where my mind was more divested 
of outward concern than usual—less desirous 
to please men, and in a degree willing to attend 
with strict diligence to the voice of instruction 
and reproof. For several days I have wit- 
nessed preservation from some hurtful things, 
with renewed desires that my future steps may 
be marked with obedience ;. and that He who 
has been pleased to call me, may graciously 
condescend to continue his mercies, that I may 
become one of the chosen of the Lord, and by 
living in bis holy fear, be of some little use in 
my generation and my fleeting hours be con- 
tinually attended with humility and watchful- 
ness, free from hypocrisy and other evils. 

Job Scott's particular advices to the youth, 
seemed to be blended with excellent cautions 
to those further advanced in years—if parents 
were not taught in the school of wisdom them- 
selves, they were not qualified to instruct their 
children in the way of well-doing. 

Isaac Lawton was engaged in like manner 
to the young friends, and enlarged on chat 
prophetic passage: ‘ Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar, 
the myrtle-tree.’ That something pleasant, 
healing and truly desirable might supplant 
every evil inclination of our minds, he recom- 
mended strict attention to unerring Wisdom; 
described the evil tendency of wrong habits 
and practices ; desired the counsel and warn- 
ing received might not be forgotten, but trea- 
sured up, lest it should be remembered against 
us. At our Monthly Meeting he was engaged 
in the same way, from the same text; and re- 
peated the charge formerly to one of the 
churches: ‘ Repent and do thy first works’— 
representing the first works to be the denial of 
self; which I comfortably hope I am not alto- 
gether unmindful of—and happy will it be if I 
so persevere, that He who is gracious and not 
wanting in kindness, may behold me constantly 
engaged in this work.” 

3d mo. 29th.—“ A day of favor though great 
deficiency—for refusing the call of a friend in 
our Monthly Meeting. I was afflicted, and in 
consequence thereof omitted making an excuse 
to an appointment, which I hope is for the best 
—though I have had doubts. May I never be 
found in poor Uzza’s situation, stretching out 
an unprepared hand, but come forth in the 
Master’s time, as a sheep from the washing 
pool.” 


3d ‘mo. 30th.—‘‘ This day, though sensible 
of errors, I hope the Lord is leading me and 
turning my mind from visibles to seek him 
alone; my earnest wish is to be approved of 
him, for vain is a dependence on man. Let me 
appear as I may, if I do but yield to all the re- 
quirings of truth everlasting, therein I shall 
find peace.” 

6th mo. 25th, 1786.—“ My mind is humbled 
under a sense of many unmerited favors, and I 
have felt fervent desires to turn with full reso- 
lution to the Lord my God, who hath all power 
both in heaven and in earth; whose heavenly 
regard is so movingly extended, as to regard 
even the falling of a sparrow; and who gra- 
ciously visited me in early youth, and made my 
heart sensible of his love and holy fear—but 
with sorrow, I may acknowledge my frequent 
revoitings, yet has He repeated these conde- 
scending favors. Although my manifest de- 
viations afford but little encouragement, these 
graciously continued visits and reproofs of in- 
struction induce me still to hope they may not 
all be ineffectual, but that my soul may yet 
be allured to walk in the paths of safety and 
peace.” 

Ist mo. 30th, 1787.—“ Through condescend- 
ing goodness was favored to feel in both meet- 
ings a centering to the place of seeking, and 
trust I felt, in a degree, the humbling power of 
truth.” , 

2d mo. 16th.—‘“I believe it is in vain to 
expect an immortal crown and be unwilling to 
bear the cross; I yet resist the work of truth 
too much.” : 

2d mo.'17th.— When J am favored with a 
liberty in the truth, I am apt to abuse it. May 
I be enabled to yield to the holy cross and be- 
come one of the circumcised in heart and truly 
dedicated to the service of the Lord.” 

2d mo. 25th.—‘ How shall I note properly the 
condescending kindness experienced this day 
notwithstanding my revoltings in both meet- 
ings. I remember particularly the teachings 
of wisdom, to strive above all things to enter 
the straight gate, and walk in the narrow path 
that ends in peace.” 

34 mo. 5th.— Yesterday we were prevented 
attending meeting by the weather. Oh that I 
so lived, that when circumstances prevent my 
assembling with the faithful, my spirit might 
with theirs be refreshed, and my strength re- 
newed, as when favored to join them outwardly 
—-a favor I might oftener partake of, if deserv- 
ing. Double thy diligence, O my soul! arise 
aud work !” 

3d mo. 3lst.—‘‘ Left my dear mother and 
family—bad three hours’ passage to Providence. 
The latter part of the evening was attended 
with severe reflections on the unguarded and 
inconsiderate conversution of the day, but was 
not left without desires that I may yet be 
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worthy and wholly devoted to the Lord and 
his pure service.” 
4th mo. 10th—“ Deficient this day in not 

yielding a steady obedience to the requirinys 
of truth, and waiting in secret retirement that 
[ might know how to step aright. May the 
ensuing Quarterly Meeting prove a useful sea- 
son, and I be preserved in reverent fear not to 
offend Him, who is merciful to me, or discour- 
age my fellow-pilgrims, and thereby bring dis- 

uiet to my mind.” 

4th mo. 12th—“This day attended the 
Quarterly Meeting at Greenwich, which was 
favored with a quiet solemnity. Oh my soul! 
be not wanting on thy part, and the Lord of 
mercy will, I trust, continue to show mercy. 
Though He should bring low, He will not ut- 
terly cast off, or forsake a poor unworthy crea- 
ture, destitute indeed, without his holy aid. 
Desires were raised, that I might experience 
divine preservation.” 

4th mo. 18th.—TI feel desirous that the 
hours of my solitude may be dedicated to that 
improvement my soul needs, and that a bless- 
ing may attend my feeble endeavors. I have 
need to be cautious in, my sisters’ absence, 
watching over myself with unremitting dili- 
gence, endeavoring to discharge my duty to 
those around in example end precept as a 
housekeeper. But it is easier to keep a house 
in order outwardly, than to keep my mind de- 
voted to the great Master, and be willing to do 
my duty when his gracious pointings are mani- 
fested in the way of the cross.” 

4th mo. 23d.—* Made work for repentance 
by speaking in a confidential manner to a 
friend; there was more need of looking at 
my own unworthiness, than investigating the 
conduct of others. May the conviction I felt, 
guard me against similar missteps.” 

4th mo. 26th.—* May all my conduct be cir- 
cumspect through this day, and my attention 
truly turned to my soul’s advancement. O 
that I might move one step toward the straight 
gate that it might make way for more, 
until I find admission through the door of the 
sheepfold, and am numbered with the lambs 
of his pasture—the regenerated babes whose 
sole dependence is on the Shepherd of Israel, 
who neither deceives, nor can be deceived by 
any false pretensions, however specious to the 


a monument of the wonderful mercy, and all- 
sufficiency of the King of saints and Lord of 

lory.” 
bth mo. 4th.—‘ Disobedient in yielding to 
what is called civility—which wounded the 
tender part. Oh for firmness to bear faithfully 
my testimony at all times, against every mani- 
fested evil, to all persons without halting.” 

5th mo. 5th.—* This morning experienced a 
time of favored retirement before breakfast, 
and beg to be preserved watchful through the 
day. Had company, was not wholly careful 
but leaned too much to my natural propensi- 
ties, which does nct afford solid peace.” 

5th mo. 6th.—“ Was favored in meeting and 
much desire the dew may be retained, and 
my soul preserved in circumspection and fear 
through the condescending kindness of Him, 
whose gracious ear is open to the cries of his 
children, and whose call is extended to trans- 
gressors, that they may return to the Arms of 
infinite mercy and be cleansed from all impurity. 
My dear sister Hazzard having been absent 
from Providence sometime, returned this day 
before meeting, on a visit.” ; 

5th mo. &th.—* Felt the weight of parting 
with my dear affectionate sister—may a blessed 
preservation attend her.” 

5th mo. 9th—* This day arose early and 
embarked a little before 8 o’clock for Newport. 
I earnestly wish I may begin with true circum- 
spection, and be preserved watchful and faith- 
ful in every duty, both to myself and all around 
me. Oh that my beloved sisters, parent, and 
family in its various branches may all know 
the turning of the Lord’s hand for our good, 
until transgression is done away and everlast- 
ing righteousness is alone sought and practised 
to His honor who made us. How necessary is 
a state of true obedience! Seek after it, O my 
soul! flee from every attachment that prevents 
thy bearing the cross. Flee to the Rock of 
refuge, and humbly seek an inheritance among 
the redeemed.” 

5th mo. 12th.—* How far am I from the 
wished-for improvement of the many favors and 
mercies received! Do I not rise as 1 lie down, 
and go to rest as I rise, without advancement ! 
May an immediate submission and amendment 
become my humble and diligent concern, for it 
is highly necessary. What would become’ of 
view of short-sighted mortals. Received let-| me if suddenly removed! Life and all our en- 
ters from my dear sisters at home. May they | joyments are very uncertain and fluctuating.” 
be preserved and made spotless by the law of| 5th mo. 19th.—“ My mind was led to serious 
regeneration with my own soul, that we may be | consideration and affected with a query that 
true helpmates to each other.” passed through it, somewhat like this: Why 

5th mo. Ist.—* Although several days of}am I blessed with sight, hearing, and speech, 
late as well as many of my life, give but little | from day to day, but for the purpose of glorify- 
encouragement, yet as I have been mercifully | ing the great Giver.” 

































eared for from day to day, I feel a hope that} 5th mo. 24th.—‘ This day the following pas- 
the time of purifying may yet come, and my ' sage of Scripture took some hold on my mind: 
‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 


soul be numbered with the redeemed ones, as 
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shall enter the kingdom, but he that doeth the 
will of my heavenly Father.’ May I ponder it 
and strive to be numbered among those that 
will enter.” 

5th mo. 31st.— A sweet. savor rested on 
my mind after reading several testimonies of 
worthy examples, left upon record for our ad- 
vantage.” 

6th mo. 7th.—“ The continual intrusion of 
care and concern that has of late invested my 
mind, [ could wish to be divested of, so that at 
the approaching annual assembly, an accept- 
able sacrifice may be prepared in my heart; 
and that it may be a season of improvement 
and renewal of covenant with the Lord of 
Hosts. How often during the last winter 
months hath He mercifully visited and re- 
newed his divine call to more obedience, and 
favored me, at times, to feel the influence of 
his universal love to fill my heart towards every 
individual. May this sweet enjoyment be more 
and more panted after.” 

6th mo. 15th.—“ During the Yearly Meet- 
ing I had many favors at home and at meeting, 
but was somewhat troubled in the last three 
sittings with unprofitable thoughts. May I 
endeavor to mend my ways, for truly the time 
calls for it and begins the Christian care of 
every passing hour.” 

(To be continued.) 





THAT part in us must die which longs to 
comprehend more, while the former discoveries 
are yet disobeyed. 

oxnsnesaepilitiiaeamnniia 
From the British Friend. 
CHRIST’S PRESENCE THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
CHURCH. 


One of the peculiar traits of ancient Quaker. 
ism is silent waiting ‘upon the Lord. It was 
practised by the early Friends, not only in pre- 
senting themselves for the duty of Divine wor- 
ship, but also in their meetings for the disci- 
pline of the church. They did not believe 
themselves qualified for either service without 
it. Any more than the first Christians, they 
knew not what to pray for as they ought; they 
knew not the will of the Lord respecting the 
part they were to act, and therefore waited for 
the mind of the Spirit, and that divine en- 
ergy by which it quickens the perceptions of 
the soul, and gives ability to speak and act 
with the Spirit and the understanding also. 
The subjects of deliberation in meetings of 
record chiefly relate to the health and prosper- 
ity of the members. Not the amusement or 
the exaltation of the natural man, but to build 
up one another in the truth, and to promote 
the glory of God, were their great concerns. 

Sometimes these meetings may appear to the 
superficial observer to be insipid and uninter- 
esting, because little occurs to please the senses. 



























To the spiritual traveller they may be painful 
and laborious; yet keeping where his Lord is, 
he is not only filling up his measure of suffer- 
ing, and learning to keep the word of patience, 
but, united with other similar spirits, he is 
made instrumental to preserve the flock and ad- 
minister life to others. Even after seasons of 
conflict and watching, he is at times able to say, 
‘It is good for me that [ have been there. 

The Lord gives him a precious reward for his 
steadfastness, which is of more value than aay- 
thing to delight the natural taste. — 
sembly maintains this exercise, waiting for the 


As an as- 


Master with loins girded, solemnity and weight 


spread over it; the Lord comes to be known as 
a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty ; the 
spirit of judgment is granted, and strength to 


turn the battle against the assaults of Satan. 
In this stands the authority of our religious 
meetings, of more force than any arguments 
whatever. These are glories pertaining to this 
latter dispensation ; and while there is a bap- 
tized and sanctified people keeping this ground, 
upon all the glory there will be a defence ; un- 
der the direction of the omnipotent and all-wise 
Head, the body will edify itself, the fathers and 
mothers will be made to reign in Christ ; the 
young men will grow in strength, and experi- 
ence, and skill ; and the children will be nursed 
and fed with proper food. This is not a mere 
picture. At such seasons Friends who were 
sound in the faith could once say, “ The Seed 
reigns.” It is still realized among those who 
rejoice in Christ Jesus alone, and have no con- 
fidence in the wisdom, or policy, or artificial 
knowledge of men. Human policy is not un- 
unfrequently mingled with the subtlety of the 
serpent, which strikes at the simplicity of the 
truth. “The world by wisdom knows not God. 
If this wisdom rules in the visible church, 
those things which are done to be seen of men, 
and to please unregenerated men, may engross 
its deliberations, and exclude a right exercise 
for the spiritual health of the members. If the 
course of proceeding which worldly professors 
take is adopted, fidelity to Christ and the fool- 
ishness of the cross will be lost. And should 
riches and worldly greatness bear sway, sorrow- 
ful desolation will it make wherever such influ- 
ence prevails, Those who receive honor of 
men, and are not seeking the honor which 
comes from God only, will be likely to strive to 
carry out the will of those who honor them, 
and this gives rise to a similar state of division 
with that in which the Corinthian church was 
involved. 
No mere resemblance of unity and love will 
avail, and nothing is likely to prevent apostacy 
but keeping to the original ground of waiting 
for the putting forth of the Leader of Israel, to 
know him to go before, and following faithfully 
when he does appear, either as a still swall 
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voice, as the pillar of fire by night, or of the 
cloud by day. In this state the innocency and 
dependency of the child will be preserved, and 
the Lord’s power at seasons known to be over 
all, and the church led in safety. The watch- 
ful and faithful ones will be baptized into one 
body, and drink into one spirit, and the peace 
which Christ gives will be their portion. The 
refreshing waters of Shiloh will be presented 
for their acceptance, which are of inconceivably 
greater worth than the specious displays of 
man’s contrivance. Instead of the will or wrath 
of man, which is like a blast from the wilder- 
ness, the gentle, peaceable, yet unwavering 
Spirit of the Lord our righteousness will dic- 
tate and direct among his people. 

Was there ever a period when it was more 
needful to recur to the good old way—the sound 
principles and Christian practice of our fathers 
in the truth? We cannot be too much awake 
to the devices of Satan, which are lulling many 
to rest, and leading them to think that a more 
relaxed support of our testimonies will now do. 
If these testimonies are of divine origin, as 
they most assuredly are, it must be the Lord’s 
will that they be firmly supported. Should 
lukewarmness overspread the body, and they be 
allowed to fall, or the attempt be made to keep 
the form without divine wisdom and strength, 
universal lifelessness must, ensue and the very ex- 
istence of the Society be jeoparded. A society 
making the profession we do cannot long exist 
after that Divine power has withdrawn which 
alone is the life and support of it; but, not- 
withstanding the enemy may come upon us as 
a storm and tempest against the wall, or as a 
subtle deceiver, to glide us gently and peaceably 
vu to another foundation, let us not draw back 
from daily fervent seeking for the manifestation 
of the Lord’s presence and power, both for in- 
dividus! support and to guide us in our solemn 
assemblies ; that his great name may be hon- 
ored and exalted, and Satan, with all his de- 
ceptive stratagems, may be put to flight, and the 
church again arise and shine, arrayed in the 
luminous robes of pure righteousness, salvation, 
and strength. 





Tue Lovinc Kinpness or Gop—The loving- 
kindness of God! what a beautiful expression ! 
How rich and consoling the thought contained 
in it! It is not mere good-will, nor mere com- 
placent friendship, nor the mere neighborly 


kindness of human beings, although these are of 


high and precious account; it is the good-will, 
the friendship, the kindness of love—of the 
love of God, who is love itself. We know 
something of the loving kindness of father and 
mother. We have been gently tended and 
nursed by this kindness; or, parents ourselves, 
we know full well the throbbing of parental 
affection. Deep, earnest, self-sacrificing, is 










human love in many tender relations, We trust 
in it fervently, and without fear. Oh ! if there 
were no human love in which we could trust, 
what a desolate place would this earth be! 
But the loving-kindness of God, of that great 
and incomprehensible being who fills the uni- 
verse with his presence, and before whose ma- 
jesty the pillars of heaven tremble—what a 
loving kindness that must be! the kindness of 
infinite love wedded with infinite power! 
There is nothing that love can conceive of, or 
wish to do for its object, but is contained here, 
and rendered not only possible, but absolutely 
certain. 
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In a former number we promised a synopsis 
of some of the communications received in re- 
ply to the Editorial in No. 26, in reference to 
the continuance of Friends’ Intelligencer after 
the completion of the present volume. We ac- 
cordingly make the following extracts : 

9th month 3d, 1864. 

To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer.—I 
feel strongly interested in the publication of 
your paper, and think all those who understand 
the true interests of society, must be of the 
same sentiment. If it is only pecuniary embar- 
rassment that causes the prospect of discontin- 
uing the paper, that can be remedied if an ap- 
peal is directed to its friends, stating your ne- 
cessities. I have but little doubt that the sub- 
scription list may be somewhat increased ; and 
those that take the paper at club rates, 3 pa- 
pers for $5, will each give $2. I think those 
for whom I act as agent, would nearly, or quite 
alldo so. At any rate [ do not hesitate to 
guarantee it on my own behalf. There are 
Friends in my neighborhood who feel sufficient 
interest in its continuance to advance promptly 
in a pecuniary way, if there is a corresponding 
interest manifest in other sections of our So- 
ciety. 

The continuance of the paper is highly bene- 
ficial to our best interests socially, and more 
particularly in a Society capacity; the mem- 
bers of our body will meet with a severe loss in 
its discontinuance, and should by no means al- 
low it to fall. 8. R. H. 

9th month 3d, 1864, 

T am mortified to learn that with all the 
wealth possessed by the members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, they seem unwilling to support 
a single paper, devoted exclusively to their in- 
terests ; and which I think has been fruitful 
of great good to the Society. I hope there is 
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still a sufficient number of Friends who are 
willing to make some small sacrifice to main- 
tain what little literature we now have. I do 
not know what amount in addition to the pres- 
ent receipts may be necessary to carry on the 
work. If a number of Friends that are able, 
and there are plenty such, will subscribe and 
pay ten dollars per year for their copy, the end 
might be attained ; or perhaps a sufficient num- 
ber that will make the burden light, will come 
forward and agree to be assessed annually or 
semi-annually a sum that may be sufficient to 
cover any deficiencies that may acrue. I would 
prefer the latter; believing it would be more 
permanent, and relieve the few Friends that 
have assumed the responsibility of conducting 
this enterprise from the apprehension of future 
embarrassments. I would be glad to co-operate 
with Friends, and there are doubtless others even 
here that would also assist in carrying out any 
feasible plan that will insure a continuahce 
of the publication of the Intelligencer. 


E. B. 


9th month 4th, 1864. 

Observing in the last number of the Intelligen- 
cer the announcement that its career was likely 
to terminate with the present volume, for the want 
of pecuniary support, I was struck with a feeling 
of mingled regretand mortification. Of regret, 
that the only public channel of communication 
between the different members and branches of 
our Society should be closed, and of mortifica- 
tion that it may be said of us that we have not 
sufficient liberality to assist those who have 
furnished us with an article of which we stand 
in so much need. 

Can we wonder that the paper cannot be 
sustained, at the present subscription price ? 
That which might answer when currency was 
of equal value with specie, will not now do so 
when almost every article costs double or treble 
the specie rates. Now I would urgently ap- 
peal to every subscriber to the Intelligencer, 
(and I have been one from its first establish- 
ment), can we reasonably expect, that while we 
are receiving and paying so large an advance 
on nearly every article we have to dispose of or 
— that this shall be the only exception ? 

make this appeal with the more eonfidence 
believing our attention needs only to be proper- 
ly called to the subject, for its justice to be 
acknowledged ; and I fully believe that if pro- 
per efforts were made to test it (and I would 
encourage those who have the matter in charge 
to take measures in that direction) a liberal re- 
sponse would be the result, and that all or 
nearly all of the patrons of the Intelligencer 
would continue to be so ata price corresponding 

with the times, and which would render the 
concern pecuniarily a self-sustaining one. 
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9th month 6th, 1964. 


Shall the Intelligencer be discontinued at 
the expiration of its present volume? Shall a 
publication devoted to the best interests of the 
Society of whose views it is an exponent, be al- 
lowed to die? 

Those questions appear to me to address them- 
selves to every rightly concerned Friend. A 
small pecuniary effort on the part of such, would 
place the publication on a secure basis. 

Shall it be made ? 

The other division of the Society of Friends 
supports two papers devoted to its interests. 
Can we not reputably support one? Most un- 
doubtedly, if we incline to do so. 

My view is, that each subscriber, whose cir- 
cumstances admit of it, should make a voluntary 
contribution for the support of the “ Intelli- 
gencer” in addition to his or her annual sub- 
scription. e 

With no desire to designate “any sum for 
others, I am prepared to give Ten Dollars ad- 
ditionally for that purpose. 





9th month 9th, 1864. 


My attention was forcibly arrested on read- 
ing the editorial. in the Intelligencer of the 
3d inst., and on considering the subject, I 
could not but feel a deep regret that this pub- 
lication will close with the termination of the 
present volume, unless there be an advance 
made in the subscription charge, sufficient to 
meet the expenses incurred. 

Should this latter condition not be approved 
by its patrons generally, the Association of 
Friends who have control of the work, will be 
justified in closing their labors. 

But are the members of our religious Society 
prepared to submit to such a course, and there- 
by make the declaration to the world, that they 
cannot afford to keep up a periodical designed 
to sustain and advance their doctrines and prin- 
ciples, because of the additional paltry sum 
which may be necessary to make it a self-sus- 
taining issue. I seriously hope better things, 
and would suggest that the subscription price 
be increased to $2.00 per year in clubs of five 
names or upwards; and for any lesser number 
the charge be $2.50 per year. 

This advance on present rates, would not 
exceed the increased cost of labor and material, 
during the past and present years, but rather 
fall under it, and therefore, I think Friends 
ought, at once, to announce their entire will- 
ingness to make the Intelligencer a self-sus- 
taining paper, and cheerfully carry out this 
feeling by continuing their subscriptions, and 
using an influence to extend its patronage. 

W.C. 
9th month 1864. 

For one, I will most gladly join with an asso- 

ciation of men Friends to assume the financial 
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responsibility of the publication of the Intelli- 
gencer, if such a course is necessary to its con- 
tinuance. 

But it is hoped there will be no need there- 
of; for surely none of the subscribers will de- 
cline paying three instead of two dollars a 
year. 

I am not among the rich ones, I earn my 
bread often by very hard work, and yet I would 
rather dispense with some of the comforts I 
have, than be deprived of the pleasure of your 
welcome weekly visitor. 

The thanks of the Society are richly due 
you for your disinterested labors in its behalf. 
I should miss very, very much my “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer.” It is always kept unopened 
till First-day morning, and then with a dear 
Friend sitting by me, its pages’ are read with 
pleasure and profit. 

The paper must be continued. 

Money for its support must be raised. Shame 
on us as a Socicty should a mere want of funds 
cause it to fail. I cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that Friends will hesitate to pay one dol- 
lar extra. 

It is mournful to think how much hurtful 
reading is spread broadcast over the land. 
Let us, in our small way, have an antidote to 
this crying evil. ‘ Let us discard all such read- 
ing from our homes, and let us lay before our 
dear children a kind to elevate and improve. 

R. 8. P. 


Several other communications have been re- 
ceived, all evincing an interest in the subject, 
and either advising an increase in our terms 
or offering donations in aid of the publication ; 
but the number of these is so small in propor- 
tion to the number of our subscribers, that we 


do not yet feel justified in deciding upon our 
future course. 


Diep, on the 11th of 8th month, 1863, Hannan O., 
widow of Caleb Ogborn, in her 68th year; ® mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 4th of 9th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, George Hart, near Doyles- 
town, Pa., Jonx Watson, in the 90th year of his 
age; an elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

[The following is copied from the Bucks County 
Intelligencer. ] 

“Joun Wartson.—This aged and well -known 
Friend died at the house of his son-in-law, George 
Hart, near Doylestown, on the morning of Sunday 
last, after a short illness. He had just completed 
the 90th year of his age. For some time before his 
death, he was in a feeble condition, owing to his 
advanced age, but until within a very few ‘weeks he 
still retained sufficient strength to enable him to at- 
tend meeting and to walk into Doylestown occasion- 
ally. John Watson was in the prime of his vigor 
and usefulness at a time when most of those who 
are now active citizens were yet unborn. He was 
married and settled upon a farm of his own before 
the beginning of the present century. He possessed 
a degree of intelligence and cultivation that was 
unusual at that period, and soon acquired a position 
in society which commanded the respect and confi- 
dence of the community. He never held any public 
station, but his counsel was sought by many in 
cases of difficulty or responsibility. As a land sur- 
veyor and business man, he became intimately con- 
cerned with the affairs of his neighbors, and the 
trusts confided to him were never violated. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago, after the decease of his second 
wife, he retired from active business, living first at 
Greenville and afterwards at or near Doylestowne 
John Watson, throughout his life, was closely at- 
tached to the religious Society to which he belong- 
ed. For sixty or seventy years he regularly attend- 
ed the Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia, and during 
much of the time he served upon the most import- 
ant committees of the Society,—always with faith- 
fulness and efficiency. At the time ot his death he 
was probably the oldest member of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, in the concerns of which he actively parti- 
cipated. Full of years and experience of the world, 
and crowned with the honor of a well-spent life, 
John Watson is now gathered to his fathers.” 


—, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 24th of 9th 
month, 1864, Levi M. Arnoup, in the 51st year of 
his age. ‘He had been for years proprietor pf the 
Poughkeepsie Iron Foundry, and one of the\ most 
active and enterprising business men of the city, 
and one of our best citizens. Full of energy and 
enterprise, active, liberal, and generous to a fault ; 
few men among us were more more highly esteemed 
and few will be more missed than he.” —/oughkeep- 
ste Paper. 





Diep, on the 30th of 8th month, 1864, at Han- 
cock’s Bridge, Salem county, N.J., James C., son 
of Waddington Bradway, in the 29th year of his 
age; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. We 
believe he heeded the command “ Sirive to enter in 
at the straight gate.” 





, on the 27th of 9th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence at Moorestown, N. J., Josrpn Tuomas, in the 


89th year of his age; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 


———__-—~<en- —____—__ 


The Annual Meeting of the “Library Association 
of Friends,” will be held at the Library Room, 
Race Street Meetiog House, on Sixth-day evening 
2ist inst., at 8 o’clock. All interested, both male 
and female, are desired to attend punctually. 


10th mo. 15.—2t. Tuomas Ripeway, Clerk. 


—_—~— +o 


——, on the 3d of 10th month, 1864, Exizaseru 
B., wife of William H. French, in the 65th year of 
her age; a member of Spruce St. Monthly Meeting. 


— on the 6th of 10th month, 1864, Joan Sim- 


mons, in his 62d year; a member of Green Street! 4, pancational Conference, particularly in rela- 
Monthiy Mosting. tion to the establishment of an Institution of Learn- 
ing under the care of Friends, will be held at Little 
Britain, Pa,, on First-day afternoon, 10th month. 
16th, at 2 o'clock. The general attendance of 


Friends and all others interested, is invited. 


——, at the residence of his son, Christiana, Lan- 
caster county, on the 15th of 9th month, 1864, WiL- 
Liam Greist, in the 80th year of his age; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 
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Acrp Cotorep Pxortx’s Houz.—Although we| Reports of the labors of the Association can 


bave numerous benevolent Institutions in our city— 
Homes of various kinds, etc., yet we have none for 
the aged and infirm colored people. 

The Almshouse bas few attractions for those 
(colored or white) who have through life endeavor- 
ed, by their own industry, to maintain themselves, 
and who,although often residing in dilapidated build- 
ings and in great distress, prefer living on what lit- 
tle they can earn, aided by charity, than to “go to 
the poor house.” Often we find amongst these truly 
devoted Christians, patiently waiting for their sum- 
mons to a Heavenly Home. 

With a view to relieve some of this class, by the 
establishment of a Home for aged and infirm colored 
persons, an adjourned meeting will be held on 
Second-day evening, 10th mo. 17th, at 8 o’clock, at 
109 North Tenth Street, 2d story. A general invi- 
tation is extended to all who are willing to aid in 
the organization of such an institution. N. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
_ The first meeting of Friends’ Social Lyceum 
ior the season, will be held in the Library 
Room, Centre Building, Race Street Meeting 
House, on Third-day evening, 18th inst., at 74 
o'clock. Business of importance to the Lyceum 
will be introduced. 
Cuares A. Drxon, Sec’ry. 








“Where men’s souls are deeply and fre- 
quently employed in spiritual retirement, and 


‘waiting for Divine strength, and are often 


exercised in meditation upon the Divine mind, 
holy revelations or illuminations will occur, 
which enlighten the soul and enable it the bet- 
ter to live and act virtuously.”— Dioyenes, 


C0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


_ “The Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” resumed its 
labors on the 4th inst. The co-operation of 
Friends in the country and adjacent towns, in 
making garments for these destitute people is 
earnestly desired. By the joint efforts of this 
and the auxiliary sewing societies, 18,212 gar- 
ments were made during the last year, involv- 
ing an outlay of $10,690 51. 

The price of material and the expense of 
cutting the garments having greatly increased, 
such socicties as have among their numbers 
competent and economical cutters, who are 
willing to assume that duty, will please signify 
it when making their application for work. 

From the facilities for purchasing goods at 
the wholesale stores of the city, and among 
merchants favorable to the cause, there will be 
great advantage in the country societies con- 
tributing what funds they may raise directly to 
this association, instead of purchasing material 
in their own neighborhoods. This course was 
generally pursued last year to mutual satisfac- 
tion. 


Part-worn clothing will be gladly received. 
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be had by application to either of the Sccre- 
taries, or to the Treasurer. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Harriet E. Stockly, Cotresponding Secretary, 
1017 Cherry Street. Contributions. in money 
to Margaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 1028 Arch 
Street. Contributions in goods and clothing 
should be sent to Alfred H. Love, 212 Chest- 
nut Street. By order of the Association. 

Exizasetu J. Ferris, Sec’ ry. 


10th mo. 4, 1864. 
———_-~<0 > —_—— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

During the Seventh and Eighth months, the 
stated meetings of ‘Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” were 
omitted. In that interval, its busimess transac- 
tions were confined to the Executive Committee. 
On the seventh of the Ninth month, these 
monthly meetings of the Association were re- 
sumed, another was held on the fifth of this 
month. For the information of those who are 
interested in the cause, the readers of the In- 
telligencer will be regularly furnished with an 
abstract of the minutes of these meetings, and 
with extracts of letters received from the 
teachers of the Association. G 

At astated meeting of Friends’ Association 
for the aid and elevation of the Freedmen, held 
at Race Street Meeting House, 9th month 17th, 
184, the minutes of the executive board 
were read, showing their action since last re- 
port, and embodying a report by Harriet E. 
Stoekly, who had visited Washington and vicio- 
ity, recommending the sending of. teachers to 
Camp Wadsworth and Fair Hill. That Lydia 
T. Atkinson had been engaged as a teacher, 
and sent to Camp Wadsworth. That Louisa J. 
Roberts and George W. Robbins had been ap- 
pointed a committee to visit Mason’s Island, 
and other points in the vicinity of Washington. 
That Margaret Preston had been engaged to be 
located at present on Mason’s Island,—her du- 
ties to be as teacher or nurse, 2g eircumstances 
might require. That the Educational Com- 
mittee bad been set at liberty, and authorized 
to send (whenever they deemed it advisable,) 
any of their number to visit and inspect camps 
as oecasions might demand. That the teachers 
represented great need existing for hospital 
stores, clothing, and other articles for the use 
of the sick at Mason’s Island. That the pro- 
per committee had been directed to forward at 
once such stores, etc., as might be needed. 
That the thirty freed persons brought to this 
eity by L. J. R., from Mason’s Island, had, 
with one exception, found suitable places of 
employment. ‘That Mary McLain had been 
engaged as teacher at Camp Wadsworth. That 
the Executive Committee had also appointed a 
sapitary committee. 
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Adjourned to ‘meet on the first fourth-day | than from this one box. If the donors of the 

evening of Tenth month, at 73 o’clock. articles, and those who have aided in making 

Samuen H. Gartuey, Clerk. | them up, have had hal/the pleasure in prepar- 

ing them, that I have had in their distribution, 
they are amply repaid. 

Very truly your friend, 










WHEN will talkers refrain from evil-speak- 


: A. M. H. 
ing? When listeners refrain from evil-hear- 


‘my distribution, but I have never had more 


ing. 
p< 


Letter acknowledging the receipt of a box from 
the “Women’s Association for the Relief of 
the Freedmen.” 

City Pornt, Va., Sept. 5, 1864. 
2d Corps Hospital. 

No doubt you have been worried and anxious 
that there was no report from the valuable box 
you sent by Mrs. Carver and my niece, some 
weeks since,—it was only received by me a few 
days ago; and I have delayed writing, until 
the distribution was made, that I might tell 
you more particularly about them. I doubt if 
the Association has ever sent a box, which was 
the means of dispensing so much comfort. The 
first garment I gave out, was a brown dress,— 
evidently worn and sent by a Friend: that at 
once caught the eye of one of our very nicest 
old colored women, whom we all know by the 
name of “Aunt Lucy;” she was quite happy, 
and thanked, over and again, the good ladies 
who had sent it. Then I continued the dis- 
tribution, among the homeless, ragged popula- 
tion of our camp. The boy whom I had with 
me to assist, ranged them in rows, from the 
babies up. Very many of the children had 
picked up a cast-off hospital shirt, of red flan- 
nel, which was their only covering; one poor 
little baby was brought wrapped in a piece of 
tent,—the only dresses worn, were made of bed- 
tick. You cannot imagine the joy it gave 
them, to see and own such good nice clothing. 
Two families had just come in from Peters- 
burg : one with 5 children, the other with 7, 
entirely destitute of every thing; another very 
bright, intelligent woman, brought her family 
of 3 boys and 8 girls, the youngest 3 years old, 
a pair of twin boys of 5 and so on up, the 
eldest daughter, a pretty girl, almost as white 
as I am, not over 17; she and her mother each 
had on a dress; the baby, and all the others 
what was intended as a shirt, their gratitude 
was earnest and sincere ; there was in this same 
family another girl of 7 or 8, as white as her 
elder sister. Your selection of material and 
manner of making it up, is admirable. The 
dresses for 2 and 8 year old young ones, gave 
out first,—the young fry seem to be in swarms. 
The little pants, were a great treasure, and 
all that had boys begged for them. During 
the two years I have been in field-hospitals, a 
vast amount of clothing has been entrusted to 


pleasure in supplying the wants of the needy, 











(Selected.) 
SILENT PRAYER. 


Sweet is the prayer whose holy stream 
In earnest pleading flows ; 

De@otion dwells upon the theme, 
And warm and warmer glows. 


Faith grasps the blessing she desires, 

Hope points the upward gaze; 
And love, untrembling love, inspires 
The eloquence of praise." 


But sweeter far the still small voice, 
Heard by no human ear, 

When God hath made the heart rejoice, 
And dried the bitter tear. 


Nor accents flow, nor words ascend ; 
All utterance faileth there ; 

But listening spirits comprehend 
And God accepts the prayer. 


————— 


RESTING IN GOD. 
(From the German.) 
Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be; 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is He. 
Know his love in full completeness, 
Fills the measure of thy weakness; 
If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 





Without murmur, uncomplaining 
In His hand, 
Lay whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou can’st stand ; 
Child-like, proudly pushing back, 
The offered band. 
Courage, soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear ; 
In his love, if thou abide 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes, that thy Father 
Hath forgot ; 
When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Better hath he been for years, 
Than thy fears. 


Therefore, whatsoe’r he hideth, 
Night or day, 

Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it, for his sake, 

Sweetly bending to His will, 
Lying still. 


RIT, 
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To His own, thy Saviour giveth 
Daily strength ; 
To each Christian soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of this tender Shepherd’s care; 
Ask Him not, then, “ When,” or “ How ?” 

Only bow. 

88 ———_—_—— 


AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


That portion of the past eternity of which we 
have any knowledge is naturally divided into 
three parts, the historic, the archeologic, and 
geologic. The historic is that portion the 
events of which are recorded by printing and 
writing ; it extends back between 700 and 800 
years before the Christian era. Archeology 
reveals to us the existence and condition of our 
race in times preceding the historic period, as 
shown by dwellings, implements and other re- 
mains. Finally, the wonderful record of the 
rocks carries back our knowledge of the globe 
into the night of time for millions of years be- 
fore the existence of such a being as man. 

At the present time the world of science is 
absorbed in investigations along the earliest 
boundary of the archzologic period, where it 
fades away into the domains of geology. Until 
within a few years it was supposed that the 


crude stone implements which are the oldest 


legacies from our ancestors, and which reveal 
to modern intelligence the state of the human 
race in its infancy, were not found in any 
formations older than those which geologists 
call recent, which have been formed since the 


earth was inhabited by the existing species of 


animals. But within a few years stone imple- 
ments, manifestly of human construction, and 
even bones of men, have been found associated 
with the remains of animals belonging to an 
earlier age, and which have long since perished 


from the face of the earth. Since the first of 


these discoveries was announced their progress 
has been rapid, and the last number of S/li- 
man’s Journal has an account of seven which 
have been published within a few months. We 
give one of these accounts taken from the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society :— 

“ Professor Owen minutely details the cir- 
cumstances under which these discoveries were 


made; and states that the contemporaneity of 


the human remains with those of the extinct 
and other animals with which they are asso- 
ciated, together with the flint and bone implo- 
ments, is shown by the evidences of the plastic 
condition of the calcified mud of the breccia at 
the time of interment, by the chemical consti- 
tution of the human bones, corresponding with 
that of the other animal remains, and by the 
similarity of their position and relations in the 
surrounding breccia. Among the principal re- 
mains of the men of the flint period described 
are the following: 1. The hinder portion of the 





cranium, with several other parts of the same 
skeleton, which were so situated in their matrix 
as to indicate that the body had been interred 
in a crouching posture, and that, after decom- 
position and dissolution of the soft parts, the 
skeleton had yielded to the superincumbent 
weight; 2. An almost entire calvarium, which 
is described and compared with different types 
of the human skull, which Professor Owen 
shows to be superior in form and capacity to 
the Australian type, and more closely to cor- 
respond with the Celtic type, though propor- 
tionally shorter than the modern Celtic and the 
form exhibited by the Celtic cranium from 
Engis, Switzerland; 3. Jaws and teeth of in- 
dividuals of different ages. 

“ After noticing other smaller portions of 
human crania, the lower jaw and teeth of an 
adult, the upper and lower jaws of immature 
individuals are described, the characters of cer- 
tain deciduous teeth being referred to. The 
proportions of the molars are not those of the 
Australian, but of other races, and especially 
those of ancient and modern Europeans. As 
in most primitive or early races in which mas- 
tication was little helped by arts of cookery, or 
by various and refined kinds of food, the 
crowns of the molars, especially of m 1, are 
worn down, beyond the enamel, flat and smooth 
to the stumps, exposing there a central tract of 
osteodentine without any signs of decay. 

“The paper was illustrated by a view and 
plans of the cavern, and by figures of the priu- 
cipal human remains, and of two implements 
of bone on which the Viscomte de Lastic had 
discovered, on removal of the breccia, outline 
figures of the head of a reindeer and the head 
of a horse in profile.” 

Archeological inquiry has shown that man- 
kind first employed implements made of stone, 
the use of copper was next discovered, and 
finally the art of working iron. The archxolo- 
gical period is therefore divided into three 
ages, the Age of Stone, the Age of Bronze, and 
the Age of Iron. 

The progress of the race was not equally 
rapid in all parts of the earth, but while in 
some countries the best tools that the people 
had were rudely chipped from stone, in others 
they knew the use of copper, and in others 
they had learned the art of working iron. Even 
now, while large portions of mankind are en- 
joying all the knowledge and comforts of the 
highest civilization, there are others which are 
sunk in the brutish ignorance, and exposed to 
the sufferings, which belong to the Age of 
Stone. 

The aborigines whom our ancestors found on 
this continent had not advanced beyond the 
Age of Stone, though the old workings in the 
copper mines of Lake Superior show that they 
had been preceded by a race belonging to the 
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Age of Bronze; Among the numerous relics 
lett by the sewages of the Stone Age in Europe, 
are large pebbles which were evide.tly em- 
-ployed in making the arrows and other stone 
implements. The only marks of human work- 
tmapship that they bear are two depressions 
pecked in opposites sides to facilitate the hold 
of the thumb and:fingers as they were grasped 
in the hand. 

We have before. us a pamphlet by Franklin 
Peale containing an illustration and descrip- 
tion of a pebble found by him in this country, 
and having similar depressions pecked in its 
opposite sides. Mr. Peale says that he has 
several of ‘these in his cabinet, and that quite 
a number have been sent from this country to 
Europe. The slight change in the appearanee of 
these implements from ordinary pebbles has 
caused them to be neglected, but now that at- 
tention isi¢atled.to them they will doubtless be 


York succeeding his brother ,the revenues of the 
post-office reverted to the crown. Throughout 
the reign of James II. the receipts of the post- 
office went on increasing, though no great im- 
provements were made in the administration. 
It was this bigotted king who commenced the 
practice of granting pensions out of the post- 
office revenues. The year after he had ascended 
the throne, he granted £4700 a year to Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, one of his 
brother's many mistresses, to be paid out of the 
post-office receipts. It is a curious and dis- 
graceful fact, that this pension is still paid to 
the Duke of Grafton as her living representa- 
tive. The Earl of Rochester was allowed a 
pension of £4000 a year from the same source. 
These pensions were paid during the reign of 
William and Mary, and the following pensions 
were added : 





















: : ; Duke of Leeds, ‘ , : £3500 
picked up im-derge :numbers. The evidence} pi. of Schombe Me ar 4000 
furnished ‘by these implements that man, in] 7 14 Keeper a 2S 2000 
the same state for-development, resorts in all} Wittiam Docwray, till 1698, . . 500 


lands and times tothe same means for gratify- 


ing his wants, causes them to be regarded with} Among the post-office pensions granted in 


peculiar interest.—Scientijic American. 





From the British Quarterly. 
THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued from page 494.) 


Under the protectorate the basis of the post- 


office was extended, and it was made subservi- 
ent to the interests of the commonwealth. The 
establishment now became the subject of parlia- 
mentary enactments, and'the acts passed became 
the models for al} subsequent post-office statutes. 
In 1656 and act was passed to settle the postage 
of England, Scotland and Ireland; and hence- 
forth, says‘ Mr. Lewins, the post-office was es- 
tablished on a newer and broader basis. There 
was but one postmaster-general of England and 
one comptroller of the post-office. 

At the restoration this settlement of the post- 
office was confirméd by the 12th Car. II. ¢. 35 
—a statute which remained in force till 1710. 
Generally, considerable efforts were made to 
render the post-office fraitful during the reign 
of Charles II., and two years before the death 
of the ‘* Merry Monarch” a penny post was set 
up in London for the conveyance of letters and 
parcels. This establishment was originated by 
one Murray, an upholsterer, and it was after- 
ward assigned to Mr. William Docwray, whose 
name long subsequently figured in post-office 
annals. ‘lhe penny post was found to be a de- 
cided success. No sooner was this fact made 
apparent than the Duke of York, on whom and 
his heirs male in perpetuity the entire revenue 
of the post-office had been settled by Stat. 15, 
Car. IL. c. 14, complained that this post was an 
infraction of his monopoly. 


In 1685, Charles: Il. died, and the Duke of 


subsequent reigns, Queen Anne gave one in 
{707 to the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs 
of £5000. The heirs of the Duke of Schom- 
berg were paid by the post-office till 1856, when 
about $20,000 were advanced to redeem a fourth 
part of the pension, the burden of the remain- 
ing part being then transferred to the Consoli- 
dated Fund. There was, it must be admitted, 
some semblance of reason in giving Docwray a 
pension, for he had claims as founder of the 
district post or the penny post; but he only 
held his pension for four years, losing both his 
emoluments and his office in 1698, when 
charges of gross mismanagement were brought 
against him. Some of the charges alleged are 
curious. It was stated that he stopped “ under 
spetious pretences most parcels that are taken 
in, which is a great damage to tradesmen, by 
loosing their customers or spoiling their goods, 
and many times hazard the life of the patient 
when pysic is sent by a doctor or apothecary.’ 

Ten years after the removal of Docwray from 
his office, another rival to the government de- 
partment sprung up in the shape of a half-penny 
post. The scheme, established by a Mr. Povey, 
never had a fair trial. 

The first act for establishing a General Post- 
office in a// her majesty'’s dominions was the 
9th Anne, c. 10. This act, which remained 
long in force, was the foundation of all 
subsequent legislation. By its provisions a 
general post and letter office was established in 
London for Great Britain, Ireland, North Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, or any other of her maj- 
esty’s dominions, or any country or kingdom be- 
yond the seas. To this end chief offices were 
established in Edinburgh, at Dublin, at New 
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York, and in other convenient places in her 
majesty’s colonies of America and the Islands 
of the West Indies. The whole of these chief 
offices were to be under the control of an offi- 
cer to be appointed by the queen by letters pat- 
ent under the great seal, by the name and style 
of her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. The im- 
provements introduced by this act increased the 
importance of the post-office, and added to the 
available revenue of the country. For ten years 
no further steps were taken to develop the ser- 
vice, but in 1720 Ralph Allen, immortalized by 
Pope, appeared on the scene, and he was des- 
tined to be one of the great improvers of the 
establishment. Mr. Allen, who at this time 
was postmaster of Bath, and who, from his po- 
sition, was aware of the defects of the system, 
proposed to the government to establish cross- 
posts between Exeter and Chester, going by 
way of Bristol, Gloucester, and Worcester, thus 
connecting the west of England with the Lan- 
cashire district. The Bath postmaster proposed 
a complete reconstruction of the cross-post sys- 
tem, guaranteeing improvement to the revenue 
and increased accommodation to the public. 
The Lords of the Treasury granted him a lease 
of the cross-posts for life, his engagement being 
to bear all the costs of the new service and to 
pay a fixed rental of £6000 per year. The con- 
tract was several times renewed to Allen, the 
government on each occasion stipulating that 
the service should be extended. In this wise, 
in 1764, the period of Allen’s death, it was 
found that the cross-posts had extended to all 
parts of the country. Notwithstanding the losses 
he suffered through the dishonesty of country 
postmasters, Allen estimated the net profits of 
his contract at the sum of £10,000 annually ; 
so that at the end of his official life he had 
made nearly half a, million sterling. He be- 
stowed a considerable part of his income in sup- 
porting needy men of letters. He was the 
friend of Fielding, of Pope, and Warburton. 
Fielding has drawn his character in the person 
of Allworthy, and Pope has celebrated his be- 
nevolence in the well-known lines : 


“Let humble Allen with an awkward shame 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.”” 


On Allen’s death the cross-posts were brought 
under the control of the postmaster-general, and 
the success of the amalgamation was so com- 
plete that at the end of the first year, profits to 
the amount of £20,000 were handed over to 
the crown. In subsequent years the proceeds 
continued to increase still more rapidly, so that 
when the bye-letter office was abolished in 1799 
they had reached the sum of £200,000 per an- 
num. 

In the time of George I., the whole London 
post office establishment, which at present num- 
bers several thousand officers of different 















grades, was worked, without counting letter- 
carriers, by a staff of thirty two persons only. 
The treasury warrants—warrants directed to 
the masters of packet service, toward 1701— 
franked, as Mr. Lewins observes, the strangest 
commodities. Among others, fifteen couple of 
hounds going to the King of the Romans, two 
maid-servants going as laundresses to my Lord 
ambassador Methuen, Doctor Chrichton, carry- 
ing with him a case and divers necessaries, two 
bales of stockings for the use of the ambassador 
to the court of Portugal, and four flitches of 
bacon for Mr. Pennington, of Rotterdam. Nor 
were these the only abuses. So little precau- 
tion was used in the reigns of George I. and 
George II. that thousands of letters passed 
through the post-office with the forged signa- 
tures of members. Even‘in the early part of 
the reign of George ITI. it was related in the 
investigation of 1763, that one man had in the 
course of five months counterfeited one thousand 
two hundred dozens of franks of different mem- 
bers of parliament. Inthe year 1763 the worth 
of franked correspondence passing through the 
post-office was estimated at £170,000. In 
1764, when George III. had been four years 


should pass franked through the post office un- 
less the whole address was in the M. P.’s hand- 
writing, with his signature attached. In 1784, 
frauds still continuing, it was ordered that franks 
should be dated, the month should be given in 
full, such letters to be put into the post on the 
day they were dated. From 1784 to the date 
of the penny postage no further regulations 
were made as to the franked correspondence, 
the estimated value of which during these years 
was £80,000 annually. 

It was fifteen years after the death of the 
kindly and benevolent Allen, the postmaster of 
Bath, that John Palmer, also of Bath, and one 
of the greatest of post-office reformers, rose in- 
to notice. Originally a brewer, Mr. Palmer 
was, in 1784, the manager of the Bath and Bris- 
tol theatres. Having frequestly to correspond 
with and travel to London, Mr. Palmer found 
that letters which left Bath on the Monday 
night were not delivered in London until the 
Wednesday afternoon or night, but that the 
stage-coach which left through the day on Mon- 
day arrived in London on the following morn- 
ing. He pointed out to the authorities that 
commercial men and tradesmen, for safety and 
speed, sent their correspondence as parcels, rob- 
beries from carelessness and \incompetence of 
post-office servants being then frequent. Mr] 
Palmer was ‘ready with remedies for these 
countless defects. In 1783 he submitted his 
scheme to Mr. Pitt, who lentareadyear. The 
officials, however, were first to be consulted ; 
and they, as is their wont, made many and 
sweeping objectious to ehanges which they rep- 


on the throne, it was enacted that no letter 
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resented not only to be impracticable and im- 


possible, but dangerous to commerce and the 
revenue. 


that it should be adopted. 
(To be continued.) 





Bush Monkeys.—These bush monkeys 
played me a trick once or twice which I did 
pot suspect them of at first. It was before I 
had thoroughly become a bushranger, and when 
I sometimes experienced a difficulty in finding 
my way quickly out of abush after [ had found 
my way into it. I therefore tore up several 
pieces of paper, and used to insert these into 
split sticks, atintervals of a few hundred yards, 
to'serve as signrposts. After having arranged 
these with great care, I found on several occasi- 
ons, that, although I was on the right road, yet 
my landmarks seemed to have been removed. At 
length I suspected the monkeys! so I fastened 
a large piece of paper to a branch, and hiding 
myself with great care, I waited to see what 
would happen. i was not kept long in doubt, 


‘for I soon saw & number of monkeys come 


frisking along from tree to tree, and occasional- 
ly peeping at the piece of paper; at length a 
number of them assembled in the same tree, 
but all appeared afraid to approach the article 
itself. Une rather young monkey, however, 
soon ventured on to the branch, and, after 
many quaint grimaces and antics, he made’ a 
snatch at the paper, and with it, scampered up 
the tree among his fellows, who received him 
with a whole chorus of loud coughs, for he had 
evidently accomplished a heroic feat. Some 
very wise old monkeys scratinized the paper 
very closely, tasted some of it, and finally tore 
it to pieces among them, and scattered it to the 
winds.— Lhe Boy’s Own Magazine. 


 _____) 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is dull, and 
there is little demand except for the supply of the 
home trade. The quotations rule at $9 25(@9 55 per 
barrel for superfine, $10 00@10 25 for extra,$10 50@ 
11 25 for extra family, and $11 50@12 50 for fancy lots. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet und exchanged. 

Grain.—Wheat ts dull and prices are weak. New 
Red at $2 05@2 06 for Pennsylvania ; White $2 25@ 
245 per bushel. Rye sold at $1 6U. Corn is svarce. 
Western mixed sold at $1 60. Oats are lower; sales 
at 84@86 cents. In Barley no sales. 







A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a —— 


One insertion----- Geen ee ee eeereee seeeeseees 60 ¢ 
Two insertions: -- ++ +--eee er cececcecc eres cece GL 00 
For every additional insertion: -------- seeeeee 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof....-- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864.’ 







Mr. Pitt, however, as Mr. M. D. Hill 
says in an article on the post-office, inherited his 
great father’s contempt for impossibilities. He 
saw that Mr. Palmer’s scheme would be as 
profitable as it was practical, and he resolved 





wau PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Piain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Oil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &€. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Sava F. ae & Son, Pat 
0. 902 Garden Stree’ lada. 
10th mo. 1,.—12t. 1217. _ ? 





py & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 


have on hand a good assortment of CLOTH , CASSIMERES, 


and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
—= = Jo and at moderate prices. ‘ 
cular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1868. ts 





ANTED.—By a young woman, a situation in a primary or 
family school, or as an assistant teacher in a large school. 
Address, OC. CLement, Paulsboro, N. J. 

10.8—St. p. f. 10.22. 





7. FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHooL POR 
Gigs, This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. 1st, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 


For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsrakL J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





joy BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 

The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having a communication with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 


The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
&c. For circulars address Ruth Anna Pernce, 

8 mo. 27—t. f. o. Briswl, Bucks Co., Pa. 





ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to JosepH SHortTLepes, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
VLoatesvilie, on the Pennsylvania Central RK. K., 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of plpils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
JonaTHAN K. Tay or, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





R SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DesiRaB_e FaRM, containing 80 acres; with mea.ow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildi ete., situated un the Sd- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woudbury. For 
particulars euquire of WM. Harnes, “Cedar Lawn Furm,” near 
the premises, or ‘CHomas P. MaRSHALL, Trenton, N. J. 
9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 





'{\ ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 
3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 
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